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N addition to repetitions of works already performed 
during the current season, two operas were produced 

last week at the Royal Italian Opera. On Tuesday 
last L’Etoile du Nord was produced with a splendour 
of mise-en-scene even surpassing those of former years. 
Considering that between five and six hundred persons 
are engaged in its performance, this opera must neces- 
sarily be costly in its representation ; but it never fails 
to attract a very large audience, and its more frequent 
repetition would probably be commercially profitable, 
besides being desirable in the interests of art. It is 
not equal to Les Huguenots or Robert le Diable in 
grandeur of effect, but it is in many respects more 
enjoyable than either of those works. In Les 
Huguenots the dramatic interest is almost uniformly 
of a gloomy character, and its tragic colour is only 
slightly relieved by the two songs of the page Urbano. 
The story of Robert le Diable is not only tragic, but is 
worked out by supernatural and diabolic agencies. In 
L’Etoile du Nord the dramatic interest is sometimes 
painfully strong, but the plot is elaborated in a 
perfectly natural manner; and while pathetic senti- 
ments are aroused, relief is afforded by frequent intro- 
duction of sprightly comedy. As performed at Covent 
Garden it derives more than half its success from the 
inimitable impersonation of Catarina by Madame Patti, 
and it may safely be asserted that apart from musical 
considerations so exquisite a manifestation of histrionic 
art could hardly fail to ensure a triumphant result. In 
the first act the future Czarina of Russia is seen, 
a simple village girl, in love with the shipwright 
Peter, and quite ignorant of his real position 
as the Czar of Moscovy. In reproving him for giving 
way to drink she is charmingly expressive, and the 
description of the interview with the testy, snuff-taking, 
tobacco-puffing old man is so graphic that he seems to 
stand before you. When, unseen by those whose 
happiness has been secured by her self-sacrifice, Catarina 
stands on the pier from which she is about to embark, 
and pours out a prayer to Heaven (“ Veglia dol ciel !”) 
for their welfare, the lively comédienne is changed 
into a consummate tragic actress, and the intense 
pathos of Madame Patti’s singing enchains the tearful 
sympathy of her audience. There is no actress on 
the English stage who might not advantageously 
study the example furnished in this act alone of 
art so consummate as to conceal all appearance of 
art, and of that complete identification of the per- 
former with the character impersonated which is 
essential to dramatic illusion. Similar lessons might 
be found in the camp scene of the second act, where 
Catarina, disguised as a soldier, happens to be placed as 
sentinel by the tent of the commanding officer, in 
whom she has recognised her former lover Pietro. 
Through a crevice in the tent she sees him gradually 
losing his senses in wine and caressing the vivandieéres. 
Detected in the act of peeping by Gritzensko, she boxes 
that astonished corporal’s ears, and being reported as a 
mutineer, is condemned to be shot at once. Nothing 
could be finer than Madame Patti’s acting and her facial 
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by-play in the eariler portion of this scene, unless, indeed, 
it were her portrayal of horror where she vainly appeals 
to Peter for mercy, and the intoxicated monarch, 
failing to recognise her, roughly repeats the order for her 
instant execution. Her restoration to reason in the last 
act, and the intensity of her happiness when restored to 
the arms of her former lover,in whom she discovers the 
Czar, Peter the Great, were depicted with exquisite art 
and most touching reality. Of her vocalisation it is only 
necessary to say that it was as admirable as ever, and that 
her brilliant sympathetic voice was in the finest con- 
dition. She was warmly applauded throughout the 
performance. M. Maurel resumed the character of 
Pietro, in which he last year madea signal success. On 
Tuesday last he was suffering from severe indisposition, 
and an apology was made on his behalf. The first duet 
with Catarina, and the pathetic air, “ O lietodi!” were 
omitted, but in the bacchanalian song of the second 
act, M. Maurel sang so admirably that the audience 
insisted on a repetition. His acting was excellent, as 
usual, and he showed judgment in having his face 
differently “ made up” in each act. In Act I. he was 
rough in manner, and his shaggy hair and beard were 
appropriate. In Act II. the quondam shipwright had 
become a general officer, and his head and face were 
less hirsute than before. In Act III. he was the trium- 
phant Czar, securely established in his palace, and his 
“make-up ” (to use a convenient professional term) cor- 
responded to his position. It is in slight details of 
this kind that thoughtfulness and judgment are mani- 
fested, and in all respects M. Maurel’s impersonation of 
Peter the Great was an excellent illustration of the 
histrionic ability which had gained him distinction as 
a youthful tragedian before he entered the operatic 
profession. 

Il Tvrovatore was produced on Friday last, and 
Madame Adelina Patti repeated her powerful imper- 
sonation of Leonora, a part which for a long time was 
supposed to belong exclusively to “dramatic” prima 
donnas. According to operatic traditions, the origin of 
which it would be difficult as well as unprofitable to 
trace, certain tragic characters, such as Norma, Leonora, 
Lucrezia Borgia, and Semiramide are beyond the powers 
of “ light ” soprano singers, and are best represented when 
confided to artistes of commanding statures and sten- 
torian voices. The thing has been scattered to the winds 
by Madame Patti’s impersonation of Leonora, which for 
terrible intensity of pathos has been unequalled since 
the time of Rachel. She was best of all in the 
Miserere scene of the last act, where she had the stage 
to herself, and the vivid reality of the illusion was not 
impaired by the perfunctory efforts of uninspired and 
mechanical co-labourers. When the Miserere began, 
her compassion for the doomed unknown one, to whose 
funeral dirge she listened, was pathetically expressed ; 
but when the farewell love-utterances of Manrico 
reached her ear, and revealed to her that it was he for 
whom the Miserere was chanted, few who had the 
good fortune to be present will forget the look 
of horror which blanched her face and the rigidity 
of her attitude, as of one changed suddenly 
into stone. Then came the transition to pas- 
sionate despair—the slight frame was convulsed 
by violent emotions, the small fingers clutched the 
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rough stones of the prison walls,—the actress was 
forgotten, and Leonora, in the hour of her supreme 
anguish, filled the scene. To add that throughout the 
opera this great artiste sang in exquisitely finished style, 
would be to repeat an oft-told tale, and a true one. 
Her reception in the first act was of the most enthu- 
siastic kind, and it was a considerable time before she 


could commence her opening recitative. Equally 
hearty applause was frequently showered upon 
her during the progress of the performance. 


Signor Nicolini on this occasion made his first ap- 
pearance for the season, and was greeted by an 
abundance of hisses, which were, however, overpowered 
by applause. The hissing was several times repeated 
on subsequent occasions, but it diminished in virulence 
towards the close of the opera. His acting, as 
Manrico, was graceful and vigorous as heretofore, and 
his vocal efforts were full of energy; but the unpleasing 
tremolo which has been superinduced by forcing the 
voice was as conspicuous as ever. 

At the repetition of Faust on Thursday last, 
Mdlle. De Synnerberg made a moderately successful 
début as Siebel, and Signor Ordinas achieved a decided 
success as Mefistofile. His acting was full of intelli- 
gence and originality; he has a fine baritone voice, 
which he turns to good account, and he is likely 
to prove a valuable accession to the company. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera the only event of fresh 
interest last week was the début of Mdlle. Chiomi 
as Lucia, She was evidently very nervous, and as 
she will repeat her performance of Lucia on Thursday 
next we defer comment until next week. 


The theatrical season is waning this year somewhat 
earlier than usual. Of course the successful pro- 
ductions continue, and will continue for the next few 
weeks, a tolerably satisfactory career. All London isin 
town, and it is only natural that a considerable portion 
of it should go to the play; so the stagnation is not 
very obviously displayed to the casual observer. But 
none the less the stagnation is there. The spirit of 
enterprise has for the nonce lost its elasticity, and the 
novelties of importance come comparatively few and far 
between. Revivals more or less uninteresting are seen 
on all sides; and except for the coming change at the 
Haymarket, and the constant succession of experiments 
at the Gaiety with French Plays, there would already 
be little to look forward to until after the inevitable 
summer holidays. It is early in the year to be saying 
and thinking this, and it seems even earlier than it is, 
thanks to the exceptional spring weather which has 
thrown back the vegetation of leafy June by at least 
three weeks. 

The doings of the past week at the theatres have 
been of the smallest significance. At the Strand 
Theatre Mrs. Swanborough has reproduced the old 
burlesque, The Maid and the Magpie; at the Gaiety, 
M. Febvre has in Marcel made his last London appear- 
ances. The burlesque written by Mr. Byron might 
with advantage have been touched up and brightened 
after the fashion in which the thrifty and _ tasteful 
wife causes an old dress to look “as good as new,” 
merely by the addition of a little cleverly-distributed 
trimming, the alteration of one detail and the modifi- 
cation of another. The process is doubtless not so easy 
of accomplishment with play-writing as it is with 
millinery; nor is it by any means certain to attain a 
happy result. But it would here, as it seems to us, 
have been worth attempting, for it is certain that as the 
piece at present plays there hangs about it a suggestion 
of staleness by no means in keeping with the accepted 
character of this form of entertainment. The conven- 
tional metaphor to employ when speaking of revived 
burlesque has reference to the flatness of the recorked bottle 
of champagne when the attempt is made to give ita 
second existence of merry pop and sparkling bubble. 





The comparison is obvious, but it is perhaps needlessly 
harsh. The flatness of the wine must be palpable to 
all who try to enjoy it, and this whether they have or 
have not enjoyed it before; the flatness of the resusci- 
tated burlesque is noticeable only or chiefly by those 


-Who were familar with it in days gone by. These 


latter, therefore, must in fairness pause to consider 
how much of the unfavourable or, at the best, disap- 
pointing impression is in reality due to a change in 
themselves and their tastes. We are all unconsciously 
prone to the praisers of times past. We cannot for the 
life of us help fancying that no one now-a-days can 
give an impudent joke with the refined spright- 
liness of the brilliant burlesque-prince who cap- 
tivated our susceptible hearts years ago. We cannot 
believe that any one now on the stage makes the ex- 
quisitely-droll grimaces and gestures and sounds by 
means of which the popular low comedian of our youth 
used to keep the house in a roar; and we have a secret 
impression that the equestrian-queen, who jumped so 
gracefully through paper hoops on the occasion of a 
holiday visit to the circus, has no legitimate successor 
in what is fondly termed the haute école. The points 
of serious contrast which would be found where per- 
formances of another calibre were in question are neces- 
sarily wanting here; there is no room for thoughtful and 
deliberate parallel, and the whole matter is one of light 
and momentary fancy. Thus, for the most part, is 
everything against the burlesque or the pantomime or 
the extravaganza on its resurrection; thus does it 
suffer, not alone for its own shortcomings, but by 
reason of the alteration of the standard by which it is. 
judged. Out of the ordeal to which it is subjected The 
Maid and the Magpie comes with fair, though not with 
striking, success. The patrons—and they are many— 
of the merry little house have undeniably had brighter 
entertainments set before them at their favourite place 
of amusement; whilst during the successive reigns here 
of Marie Wilton, of James and Thorne, and of Edward 
Terry, the company has been stronger in players of 
burlesque than it now chances to be. The Strand is a 
recognised school for art of this nature, and it does but 
suffer the fate of other good schools when its best pupils 
leave it with the valuable results of their training. 
Nevertheless, in Miss Lottie Venne the management 
possesses a little lady whose intelligence is marked, 
whose appreciation of caricature is genuine, and who 
throws some little refinement and sympathetic grace 
into many of her impersonations. Mr. Harry Cox, 
too, always works with a will, whether he be called 
upon for dance, for song, or for grotesque “ character ;” 
and M. Marius, though he has as yet scarcely realised 
the expectations which we formed of him at first, is 
nevertheless a thoroughly useful member of the little 
band. A new-comer is Miss Nellie Bouverie, whose 
somewhat exuberant style will doubtless soon tone down, 
and prove as valuable here as it did in one of the chief 
pantomimes last year. With these four, therefore, 
The Maid and the Magpie, brightly mounted, and 
energetically acted, is quite able to do what is needed 
from it for a programme to which real strength is 
afforded by Mr. W. H. Vernon’s acting in the new 
comedy Mammon, already fully discussed in these 
columns, 


Although the chief interest attaching to M. Febvre’s 
visit to the Gaiety—now, alas! at an end—centred in 
the representation of L’Ami Fritz, upon which we 
commented last week, some little curiosity was aroused 
by an item of the programme which he gave for his 
benefit on Thursday night. This was the one-act 
comedy, or rather psychological study, Marcel, by M. 
Sandeau, first produced at the Frangais some four 
years ago. With the story of Marcel London play- 


goers have been familiarised by two English versions, 
one of which was called Tears, Idle Tears, and was by 
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Mr. Clement Scott, the other, Awaking, by Mr. C. 
Clarke. In the former, named after the happy intro- 
duction of Tennyson’s beautiful lines in the closing 
scene, Mr. Montague played gracefully and with more 
feeling than he generally reached. In the latter Mr. 
Clayton acted with artistically-balanced strength, but 
in too hard a manner to gain the necessary sympathy 
for the suffering hero. The little story is exceed- 
ingly painful; and in the elaborate evolution of the 
medical experiment which forms the basis of the plot 
there is a not altogether pleasant or healthy suggestion 
of the wards of a hospital for the insane. A young 
husband and father has become mad in consequence of 
having accidentally shot his own little child. He 
appears at first to be beyond the aid of the doctors ; 
his melancholy is irremovable, and he suffers from 
terrible delusions. As a last resource his doctor and 
wife plan an innocent deception by which Gaston de 
Valgrand is to be made to believe that his lost boy 
lives, a second son, born after the accident, and now of 
the age at which his elder brother died, being substi- 
tuted in his stead. The whole surroundings of poor 
de Valgrand are so arranged as to make him distrust 
his own too-tenacious memory, and the scheme even 
in its failure brings success. The subtlety of M. 
Febvre’s acting in this creation defies verbal de- 
scription; every syllable, every passing expression, 
every sigh, is thought out, and the result is a re- 
markable success for a remarkable feat of mental 
dissection. It may be that efforts of this kind are as 
a rule to be depreciated upon the stage; it may be 
that the study takes a dangerously morbid direction. 
But art stch as M. Febvre’s is fully able to keep the 
whole within the bounds of fitness and good taste, and 
the representation of Marcel is one which may be recol- 
lected with pleasure. M. Pailleron’s Petite Pluie is 
not a very interesting comedietta, nor does it show 
M. Febvre to much advantage; but his recitation of 
Coppé’s poem, “La Bénédiction,” was full of power. 
A word, too, is deserved for Mdlle. Alice Lody’s 
charming delivery of the simple trifle, “Oh, Monsieur! ” 

Mdlle. Therésa made her first appearance at the 
Gaiety last night, and succeeded in delighting her 
many and aristocratic admirers. To say that this 
heroine of the cafés chantant is vulgar, is to say the 
very least that can be said of her coarse and inartistic 
manner. Her popularity is made by her facility for 
playing curious tricks with a fairly flexible voice, and 
her inimitable impudence and self-satisfaction. ‘ Rien 
nest sacré pour un Sapeur,” and “C'est dans le nez 
que la vue Chatonville” produced, however, a great deal 
of very rapturous applause, and the poor little play 
which forms the vehicle for Les Chansons de Suzon 
went swimmingly from beginning to end. 

Madlle. Theresa’s music-hall entertainment was pre- 
ceded by a couple of farces, both amusing, both coarse, 
and both played with clumsy exaggeration by a tho- 
roughly second-rate company. The salt of the broad 
humour, however, was found fully able to give a satis- 
factory savour to the indifferent representation. 


Mr. Buckstone took his annual benefit at the 
Haymarket on Friday night, when the Overland Route 
was played. In his address to the audience the 
veteran comedian said the past season at that house 
had not been so prosperous as many previous ones, but 
the autumn campaign might be more satisfactory. Mr. 
Gilbert had been retained to supply him with a new 
play, and he was in negotiation for a poetical English 
comedy by the author of Charles I. Though seventy- 
six years of age, he hoped that a little time might yet 
be left to him to endeavour to amuse the public. 





Mr. Bennetr’s letters to the Daily Telegraph on the 
Wagner Festival at Bayreuth have been republished in a 
collected form. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 


AST week the playgoers of Manchester were 
among the most fortunate in the kingdom. The 
Winter’s Tale, revived at the Theatre Royal the week 
before last, was still the attraction at that house. The 
company, in addition to being letter perfect in their 
parts, acted well together, and the decorations were 
both costly and in good taste. Unfortunately, the 
management introduced in the fourth act some 
allegorical tableaux which could well have been 
dispensed with, and a ballet inserted in the 
first act was unquestionably out of place. In deference 
to adverse criticism the tableaux were soon left out. 
Mr. William Rignold was excellent as Leontes, Mrs. 
Saker’s dignified bearing and fine elocution imparted 
much effect to the character of Hermione, and the 
Autolycus of Mr. Saker exhibited humour of a kind rare 
on the stage. The audiences were not large; but then it 
must be remembered that Mr. Toole was playing in 
Artful Cards and Robert Macaire at the Prince’s 
Theatre. 

The attraction at Glasgow was a revival at Mr. 
Bernard’s theatre of the Two Roses, with Mr. Flockton 
as Digby Grant and Miss Rose Massey as Lottie. 
* Both of these impersonations,” says the Glasgow News, 
“are well-known to the Glasgow audiences, and both 
are as highly esteemed as they are well-known. The 
former is not so striking a performance as that 
of Mr. Irving, but it has points of excellence of its own, 
and it is thoroughly artistic within the limits the actor 
sets down for himself. Let it suffice that it was 
received last evening with the wonted favour. Miss 
Rose Massey is the best Lottie on the stage, and is, 
indeed, hardly likely ever to have a rival in the part, 
for which she is naturally well suited. Her attractive 
appearance always ensures for her one sort of admiration, 
whilst in The Two Roses her acting is at once so 
graceful and so piquant as to render her quite as 
intellectually as she is wsthetically satisfying.” The 
Theatre Royal at Glasgow is now closed. 

Mr. Byron appeared for the first time before a Dublin 
audience, the piece de résistance being Not Such a Fool 
as He Looks. The shouts of applause with which he 
was greeted at the close render it probable that his en- 
gagement there will not be the last by many. Mr. 
Edward Terry was received very favourably at Edin- 
burgh, where he appeared both in Weak Woman and 
Little Don Cesar de Bazan. Mr. Duck’s company 
played Married in Haste at Sheffield, Miss Fanny’ 
Brough, as before, winning general sympathy as Ethel 
Grainger, and Mr. E. W. Garden delivering with con- 
siderable effect the excellent things put into the mouth 
of the omniscient Mr. Gibson Greene. Mr. Pennington 
appeared at Bath as Hamlet and Othello, supported by 
Miss Violet Dacre. Hamlet also figured in the bills at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Warrington, Miss Julia 
Seaman being the Dane. Jane Shore, with Miss Heath 
in the principal character, continued to attract large 
audiences to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre at Birming- 
ham. The Great Divorce Case was in the bills 
of the Theatre Royal. The Vokes Family brought 
to a close a very successful engagement at Brighton. 
Mr. E. Darbey had the temerity to come out at 
Cheltenham as Mathias in The Bells. In Liverpool 
Fleur de Thé was being played at the Amphitheatre, 
Jo at the Prince of Wales’s, and True to the Core at the 
Royal. Miss Ada Cavendish was at Wolverhampton, 
Mdlle. Beatrice at Ipswich, Mr. Henry Loraine at 
Birkenhead, “ Don Edgardo Colonna” at Bradford, Mr. 
Robertson’s Caste company at Doncaster, Miss Marriott 
at Hull, Mr. Edward Price’s company at Limerick, Mr. 
Collette at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Herr Bandmann at 
Northampton, the Dan’l Druce company at Preston, 
Mr. South’s opera company at Birmingham, and Miss 
Kate Santley at Worcester. 
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IX of the theatres in the French capital are now 
hI closed—the Odéon, the Lyrique, the Vaudeville, 
the Renaissance, the Historique, and the Bouffes 
Parisiennes, The Folies Dramatiques keeps open longer 
than usual, thanks to the attractiveness of the Cloches 
de Conneville. The weather of late has been so cold 
and cheerless—so much more like February or March 
than May—that the announcement of the clotures 
comes upon us almost as a surprise; but towards the 
end of the week a change for the better set in, and in a 
few weeks, or even days, we may expect to see Paris 
comparatively empty. Those who are compelled to 
remain in the capital will find some compensation for 
their misfortune in a folie vaudeville just produced at 
the Palais Royal—Le Boite-a-Bili, by MM. Duru and 
Saint-Agnan-Choler. It is not too much to assert that 
this piece will become as well knewn in France as Bébé, 
Les Dominos Roses, and Le Procés Veauradieux. 
The materials are not new, but are treated with con- 
siderable ingenuity and humour. Bibi, it must be 
said, is one M. Arthur,a young rake on the eve of 
marriage, and the “ box” a wardrobe into which he is 
hurried by a young Baroness when the husband of 
the latter returns unexpectedly to interrupt an inno- 
cent téte-a-téte. Circumstances are against him, first 
in the shape of the injured Baron, and secondly in 
that of a cast-off mistress, who, hearing that he is about 
to espouse a Mdlle. Roquillon, manifests no anxiety to 
release him. M. Arthur eventually regains his liberty, 
but not before a series of exceedingly droll incidents have 
been presented to the audience. Represented as it was 
by MM. Brasseur, Lhéritier, Gil Pérés, with Mdlles. 
Mangier and Faivre, La Botte-a-Bibi would have ex- 
cited laughter even if far less humour had been 
expended upon it by the authors. 

Some musical pieces just brought out deserve brief 
notice. The first is Bathyle, words by M. Blau, the 
music by M. Chaumet. Fallen into the vale of years, 
Anacreon substitutes friendship for love, and brings up 
as his son a little slave named Bathyle. Mytila, a 
young maiden, seeks shelter in his house from a storm ; 
Rathyle becomes enamoured of her. Anacreon, anxious 
that no one shall divide Bathyle’s affections with him, 
drives Mytila away, and Bathyle destroys himself in 
despair. The aged host, almost heartbroken by the 
result of his egotism and selfishness, appeals to Cupid, 
who restores the young love to life and unites him to 
the maiden. The work is poetically conceived and 
written, and the music leaves a pleasant impression on 
the mind. Mdlle. Ducasse played Bathyle with much 
effect. Three short pieces have been brought out at 
the Theatre Lyrique—La Promesse d'un Autre, Apres 
Fontenoy, Raffaello le Chanteur. They are unpre- 
tentious works, and will serve as acceptable levers du 
ridewu during the next season. The plot of Raffaello le 
Chanteur may be worth telling. The hero, a handsome 
troubadour, makes ardent love to a lady whom he 
chances to find in a lonely chateau, but abruptly dis- 
uppears when she turns out to be a servant dressed in 
her mistress’s clothes. Apres Fontenoy has some 
bright and tuneful music by M. Wekerlin, and La 
Promesse Wun Autre is provided with a charming 
waltz. 

In the days of Charles X., as some Parisians of our 
acquaintance are old enough to remember, the slumbers 
of the inhabitants of the Faubourg Saint Martin were 
frequently disturbed by the goguette, a sort of musical 
festival then in vogue among the lower orders. In the 
basement of a house in that locality you might have 
found two or three hundred persons of both sexes seated 
in groups about a long table, drowning dull care in the 
bowl, and listening to songs of a political, bac- 
chanalian, or erotic type. At one end there was 
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a sort of bureau, composed of a president and two 
assistants. These dignitaries decided what songs should 
be sung, selected the singers, and gave the signal to 
the company to applaud. The president rapped upon 
the table with a mallet when a song was to be com- 
menced or an announcement made, and at such 
moments he resembled auctioneer in a stage burles- 
que. These goguettes eventually assumed a political 
character, and the Government found it expedient to 
interdict them. Their place is now supplied by the 
cafés chantants. The purposes to which they were 
turned by political agitators is commemorated in 
a comédie vaudeville recently produced at the 
Athenée Comique, La Goguette, by MM. Hippolyte 
Raymond and Burani, the music by M. Antonin Louis. 
In the course of the piece we are taken to the room in 
the Faubourg Saint Martin, where a goguette is 
interrupted by the appearance of what the company 
take for a police officer. The intruder, however, is 
only a fils natwrel on the track of a rascally father, 
and in the president of the occasion, M. Jobinet, he 
discovers the object of his search. The piece is well 
written, but is not pitched in the key of arch pleasantry 
which the subject requires. 








IN VIENNA. 
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HE most interesting event we have to record this 
week is the production at the Court Opera of 
Schubert’s opera, Der hiiusliche Krieg (Domestic War), - 
which has been too long absent from the repertory. An 
improved libretto by a French writer has been substi- 
tuted for Castelli’s old book. The performance, which 
was conducted by Herr Capellmeister Gerike, was very 
successful. Herr Mayerhofer and Frau Dillner, as the 
Count and Countess, acted with much vivacity, and 
sang the music allotted to them in a manner that 
left little to be desired. The minor parts were satis- 
factorily filled by Herr Miiller, Fraulein Tagliana and 
Frau Kupfer, while the chorus was very effective, and 
did much to retrieve its reputation, which had been 
seriously imperilled in some recent performances. The 
opera met with an uncommonly warm reception. After 
an overdose of Wagner’s Bayreuth operas, it was only 
natural that the sorely-tried frequenters of the Court 
Opera should welcome the pure melodies of Schubert. 

The only novelty at the Burgtheater is Der Geigen- 
macher von Cremona, an admirably executed version of 
M. Francois Coppée’s delicious dramatic poem, Le 
Luthier de Crémone, which was produced at the 
Comédie Francaise last season with so much success 
that it still forms a part of the programme from time to 
time. The German version is, we believe, the same as 
that which was produced at Dresden a few months ago. 
Herr Lewinsky gave an effective representation of the 
hunchback lute-player associated with the name of 
M. Coquelin, and Friulein Hohenfels, as Giannina, 
entered well into the spirit of the graceful poem. 
Herr Sonnenthal has just concluded a new contract 
which binds him for life to the Burgtheater. Herr 
Hartmann, another distinguished member of this 
company, is now starring at the Leipzig Stadttheater 
with brilliant success, his impersonation of King 
Henry V. being especially admired. On Sunday 
Frau Swoboda was to begin her regular engagement at 
the Burgtheater in Die Ahnfrau. 

The other theatres call for little observation. At the 
Stadttheater, Capitin Murrkopf, a new play in four 
acts by M. Paul Celiéres, has not been very successful. 
The first two acts describe with tedious prolixity the 
domestic arrangements of a cross-grained uncle, whose 
{wo nieces act as his housekeepers. A few lively 


scenes in the third act alone remind one that the play 
is the work of a Frenchman, but the vivacity does not 
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last long, and the fourth act is in a tragic tone, quite 
out of character with its predecessors. The characters are 
all old familiar types to which the actors were unable 
to impart any originality, notwithstanding their most 
strenuous efforts. The same house has also been play- 
ing Laube’s Bose Zingen (Wicked Tongues) to give 
Friulein Meineber (who, owing to a failing voice, has 
deserted opera for drama) an opportunity of appearing 
in the character of Frau von der Strass. Personal 
beauty, expressive play of features, and a distinct 
utterance are the young lady’s principal qualifications, 
and secured her an encouraging reception, though she 
has much to learn before she can be considered an effi- 
cient actress. 

At the Carl Theater, Der Cowrier des Czar is con- 
tinuing its career of success, and meanwhile the 
manager has been in Paris making acquisitions for the 
autumn season. He has secured Lecocq’s opera bouffe, 
La Marjolaine, which has had such a brilliant success 
at the Paris Renaissance ; Bébé, the sparkling, if rather 
coarse, comedy by which M. Hennequin succeeded in 
reviving the drooping fortunes of the Gymnase, and 
La Poudre d’ Escampette, by which the same lively writer 
has striven, but with less success, to confer a similar 
service upon the Variétés. These are changed times 
when the Vienna managers have to pay the French 
dramatists for the right of performing their pieces. 
How the managers sigh for the good old times when 
the law allowed them to appropriate the products 
of French talent without fee or reward! At a 
recent meeting of the shareholders of the Vienna 
Stadttheater, the manager, Herr Laube, made the 
following amazingly cynical observations on the subject: 
“‘ Paris subsidises several theatres, and, strange to say, 
we subsidise Paris! We subsidise French dramatists, 
owing to a convention which our government concluded 
in 1866. A member of the Cabinet, Herr Bach, sent 
for me one day, and asked what would be the result of 
a convention by which we should pay for any French 
pieces we might wish to translate, while the French 
should pay for any German pieces they might translate; 
for up to that time we were at liberty to translate with- 
out any payment. My reply was: The result of such 
a convention would be that we shall have to pay large 
sums to France, while France will not pay us a single 
kreutzer. My advice was not adopted, the convention 
was concluded by a successor of Herr Bach, and now, 
after a lapse of ten years, what is the result? We have 
paid hundreds of thousands of francs for French pieces, 
while the French have not paid us a kreutzer for our 
pieces.” What a tribute to the dramatic pre-eminence 
of France ! 








IN BERLIN. 


—+r+oe——_ 


S might have been expected, Salvini’s Hamlet has 

not proved by any means so acceptable to German 
critics as his Othello, and the Italian version which he 
plays is naturally regarded as a terrible mutilation of 
Shakspere’s masterpiece, every line of which is familiar 
to Berlin playgoers owing to its frequent performance 
at their leading theatres. The tranquil demeanour of 
the Italian actor was the first feature of the performance 
that surprised the audience, and they could not approve 
of the absence of those wild outbursts of passion with 
which German actors accompany such lines as, “ My 
fate cries out, And makes each petty artery in this 
body As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve ”—words 
which indicate intense excitement. The uniform 
excision of the most characteristic lines which Shak- 
spere puts into Hamlet’s mouth offended those who 
are wont to regard the great dramatist with an almost 
religious reverence. “I candidly confess,” says the 
critic of the National Zeitwng, “that a Hamlet who 
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does not say, ‘ There’s ne’er a villain, dwelling in all 
Denmark, but he’s an arrant knave,’ a Hamlet who does 
not exclaim, ‘ My tables,—meet it is I set it down, that 
one may smile and smile and be a villain,’ a Hamlet 
who does not end the first act with these lines, which 
disclose his whole nature, and at the same time furnish 
the keynote to the tragedy itself— 
‘ The time is out of joint, O cursed apite | 
That ever I was born to set it right!’ 

is to my mind only a shadow of Hamlet.” While the 
absence of wild outbursts of passion rendered the firs 
act ineffective, Salvini’s failure to express that bitter 
irony which German actors impart to Hamlet’s language 
in the scenes with Polonius and with Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern in the second act, deprived those scenes of 
much of the effect they generally produce. The actor’s 
noble, princely demeanour was not ineffective, but he 
occasionally acted in a manner out of keeping with the 
general dignity of his bearing ; as, for instance, when he 
seized Polonius by the beard at the words, “ It shall to 
the barber’s with your beard.” The calm measured 
tones of the Italian tragedian seemed altogether 
inappropriate to the fierce soliloquy, “O, what a 
rogue and peasant slave am I!” and when the 
curtain fell on the second act his Hamlet was 
pronounced to be pale and colourless. In the third 
act the play scene produced a considerable effect, 
especially when, at its conclusion, Hamlet rises with a 
wild cry and tosses the leaves of his play-book into the 
air. The scene in which he asks Guildenstern to play 
on the pipe, and that in which he talks to Polonius 

bout the cloud, were ingeniously conceived; and, 
indeed, he always filled up the minor details with rare 
artistic skill ; but the great souffle was wanting ; there 
was a total absence of those flashes of genius by which 
some actors vivify their conceptions. In the fifth act 
the Italian Hamlet does not leap into Ophelia’s grave, 
but struggles with Laertes on its brink. The rapier 
scene was one of the most successful in the performance, 
the device by which the weapons are exchanged being 
perfectly natural. Of the whole impersonation the 
critic above quoted says:—“It is an extraordinarily 
careful, finely worked out, maturely considered, and 
interesting performance, but it is a study in water 
colours. Passion, youth, and spontaneous sensi- 
bility are wanting. Salvini’s Hamlet is a man 
no longer young—in the text Hamlet is from 
twenty-eight to thirty years of age—of princely bear- 
ing, with solemn gestures and slow stride; from first to 
last he is a subtile thinker; neither feigned nor real 
madness is decidedly expressed ; his most visible motive 
is an innate distrust of his uncle; the violent and im- 
mediate changes in Hamlet’s state of mind, which in 
the text itself and in German representations of the 
character so essentially contribute to the indescribable 
charm of this particular play, lose all their spontaneity 
and surprise-producing effect in Salvini’s performance 
from the studied pauses in which he so freely indulges. 
With all the geist that permeates his impersonation, 
and in spite of all the art with which it is elaborated, 
it on the whole rather wearied than moved me. To my 
mind, Hamlet is a youthful, fiery, passionate prince, 
for whom, by his mother’s marriage and by the appear- 
ance and disclosures of the ghost, the world, which 
had before been so fair, clear, and firm, has become 
tottering and uncertain, and who, in the tempest of 
thought, and in a state of constant unrest and excite- 
ment, strives to do the deed of vengeance which he 
feels himself incapable of completing without the aid 
of chance: ‘O cursed spite, that ever I was born to 
set it right! Salvini starts from the very opposite 
pole.” Of the leading actor’s supporters, Signora 
Cecchi-Bozzo and Signor Diligenti alone deserved 
praise. The former was a graceful Ophelia, and the 
latter a passionate and effective Laertes. 

Apart from the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater, 
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where Salvini and his troupe are acting, there is little 
that deserves to be recorded this week. On the same 
day that M. Febvre and his well-selected company 
introduced L’Ami Fritz to London, a German version 
of that now well-known work was produced for the first 
time in Berlin, at the Residenz Theater. Berlin agrees 
with London and Paris in thinking the Alsatian comedy 
very charming, in spite of its want of dramatic back- 
bone. At the Residenz Theater, the best acted part 
was the Rabbi David, whose anti-Malthusian sermons 
were effectively delivered by Herr Keppler. Fritz 
Kobus found a_ satisfactory representative in Herr 
Beckmann; but the artificial naiveté of Fraulein Buska, 
as Suzel, contrasted unpleasantly with the seemingly 
genuine simplicity which the French representatives of 
the character have, by the exercise of the highest art, 
succeeded in imparting to the sweet Alsatian maiden. 





IN MILAN. 


—+ + —— 


HE Pietriboni Company, which has been playing 

at the Manzoni Theatre for some week past, is 
perhaps the best of the many Italian dramatic com- 
panies which wander about from one town to another, 
and are found to produce more satisfactory results than 
are generally attained by the appearance of one or two 
star actors in the midst of the very mediocre stock 
company of a provincial theatre. The artistes of Signor 
Pietriboni’s company are well selected, and play admir- 
ably together. It is satisfactory to find that their per- 
formances are as steadily attended by the upper 
classes of Milan as used to be the French plays, 
which were long regarded as de rigueur at this 
season of the year. There can be no doubt that 
the Pietriboni troupe is vastly superior to the 
French companies which visit Italy, for the latter 
are generally composed of artistes unknown to the 
Paris stage, and produce their plays with a slovenly 
mise-en-scene contrasting painfully with the scenic 
splendours of the French capital. The company now 
at the Manzoni Theatre is not open to this charge, and 
the dramatic critic of the Perseveranza, who has just 
returned from Paris, says that the scenic arrangements 
of the Pietriboni company appear to him admirable 
even after having seen those of the Paris Vaudeville, 
Gymnase, and Théatre Frangais. The principal mem- 
bers of the troupe are artistes of considerable merit, and 
the minor parts are always creditably sustained. The 
leading actresses are Signora Fantecchi-Pietriboni, 
the manager’s wife, who adds to personal beauty the 
charms of a natural.and unaffected delivery ; Signorina 
Glech, a young lady of much promise, though now 
deficient in stage practice; and Signora De Martini 
who has had a great success in Mdlle. Croizette’s part 


‘of Queen Anne in Scribe’s Verve @Eau, or Bicchier 


@acqua, as it is called in the Italian version. The 
other sex is strongly represented by the manager 
himself ; Signor Barsi, an excellent character actor ; 
Signor Bassi, an exceedingly vivacious comedian, &c. 
&c. In addition to the play we have named, Scribe’s 
Récits de la Reine de Navarre, and Sardou’s Nos 
Bons Villageois and Ferréol, have been amongst the 
most successful productions of the season. The com- 
pany has been less happy in its novelties. A comedy 
by Signor Castelvecchio, entitled Esopo, was voted 
uninteresting ; a new play, entitled Casa Minuti, by 
the author of Monsu Travet and La bolla di sapone, 
would have been damned but for the respect which the 
public entertain for the name of Bersezio; and a 
comedietta by Signor Gallina, entitled La solita scena, 
was considered unworthy of the author of El Moroso 
de la Nona; it seemed to be too closely modelled upon 
the lines of Goldoni’s Scuola degli innamorati. 

The Teatro dal Verme has been more successful of 





late than it was during the first weeks of its season. 
The opera of Rwy Blas, a work which is said to make 
its appearance annually at this season as regularly as 
asparagus, strawberries, and other products of early 
summer, has been played for no less than thirty times, 
without altogether exhausting its success. Signora 
Creny, the soprano, and Signor Cappelletti, the tenor, 
were mainly instrumental (if such an expression is 
admissible with regard to vocalists) in producing this 
happy result. The brilliantly successful ballet Flik e 
Flok has been succeeded by another ballet entitled 
Firenze e Roma, which is not so effective as its pre- 
decessor, though it is placed upon the stage with equal 
splendour, and the prima-danzatrice, Signora Bram- 
billa, dances with much graceful agility. Great 
preparations are being made at this house for the 
production of a new opera by a noble Portuguese 
composer, the Viscount D’Arneiro. Its title is L’Elisir 
di Giovinezza, and rumour says that it deserves to 
meet at Milan with the same success as attended its 
first production at Lisbon. The company has been 
considerably strengthened for the occasion. 

The Teatro Carcano, which had long been closed, 
opened its doors the other day for the production 
of a new opera entitled Jsabella Spinola, by a young - 
composer named Signor Abba-Cornaglia. The novelty 
was more favourably received than it deserved by a 
small, but friendly, audience. The music was easy and 
melodious, but deficient in originality. A romance in 
the third act sung by the basso Mancini with passionate 
fervour was the best thing in the opera, and was 
vigorously applauded. The performance was generally 
feeble, Mancini being the only member of the company 
who rose above mediocrity. 








IN AMERICA. 





HE last mail from New York brings letters and 
papers to the 25th ult. Miss Neilson began the 
last week of her engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre on the 21st as Juliet, in which she dissipated 
the somewhat unfavourable impression created by her 
Viola. ‘The popularity of Romeo and Juliet,” says 
the World, “is no more likely to cease while so intelli- 
gent and capable a Juliet as Miss Neilson walks the 
stage, than is passionate love and violent grief at the 
ruggedness of its course likely to cease to torment men 
and women. Miss Neilson’s reading of what might in 
other hands be regarded as the tediousness and ridicu- 
lousness of ordinary love-making is in reality a 
revelation of Shakspere’s thorough comprehen- 
sion of the grand passion. Girl as she remains 
until the moment when compelled to dismiss her faith- 
ful nurse, she bursts into the full strength of woman- 
hood ; she is never childish, never weak. With a true 
artistic instinct she reserves her forces always, and by 
the very consciousness of reserved strength conquers 
her audience at will.” Prior to this Miss Neilson ap- 
peared as Imogen, and in her male attire was, if any- 
thing, more graceful and attractive than ever. On the 
25th ultimo, for her benefit, she played Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons, and appeared in the balcony scene 
from Romeo and Juliet, supported by Mr. Coghlan as 
Claude Melnotte and by Mr. Rignold as Romeo. 

There was another Juliet in the field at Brook’s 
Theatre in the person of Miss Marie Wainwright, 
a granddaughter of Bishop Wainwright. In a 
general way, says the World, it may at once 
be said that her débwt was a success, but she has much 
yet to learn, much experience to gain and much prac- 
tice to undergo before she becomes competent to 
undertake such a part as Juliet. In the earlier scenes 
Miss Wainwright's performance was so good as to 
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give fair promise of something better in the future. 
In the balcony scene, for instance, which is one of 
Juliet’s opportunities, Miss Wainwright was graceful 
and natural. Juliet with her was the innocent young 
girl so earnest in her love as to merit her own self- 
chiding, and was free from much conventional staginess 


that sometimes mars it. In the more dramatic scenes 
Miss Wainwright was not so successful. To express 
horror, passion, sorrow, and hopeless love even in a 
minor degreé is a work of study and practice, and 
Juliet is the impersonation of all these in their acutest 
form. We speak only of the present. Miss Wainwright 
has youth, talent and a fair face—three all-powerful 
auxiliaries. Mr. Rignold was to have been the Romeo, 
but was too unwell to appear. 

Amos Clark was produced at Booth’s Theatre on the 
21st, and Mr. Rignold, completely recovered from his 
illness, played the title-réle with considerable pictu- 
resqueness and force. The revival of Rosedale, at 
Wallack’s, continued to attract large audiences. 

Mr. Sothern is now starring in Canada. The perfor- 
mance for the benefit of Miss Clara Morris, at Boston, 
was well attended, every seat being sold before the 
doors were opened. The play was Miss Multon. The 
Union Square Company, from New York, had since 
appeared at the same house in The Danischeffs. 





IN AUSTRALIA. 


——_-oo—_ 


Y the last Australian mail we have received 
advices to the 16th April. The theatres had 

been well attended during the month. The dramatic 
season at the Theatre Royal was re-opened on Easter 
Monday with As Yow Lvke It. This was to enable 
Miss Ada Ward (who had finished a short engagement 
at the Prince of Wales’s Opera-house) to appear as 
Rosalind. ‘ Miss Ward,” says the Argus, ‘ showed 
herself to be a very fair interpreter of Shakspere, 
but the performance was not marked by that 
exalted merit which brings large audiences to 
the representation of the works of the immortal 
dramatist. Romeo and Juliet, with Miss Ward as 
Juliet, followed the comedy, and the two plays together 
lasted out one week. The Juliet of Miss Ward was not 
so effective as her Rosalind. More decided success, so 
far as the attraction of numerous audiences goes, has 
been met with by Miss Ward in East Lynne, a piece 
which, in spite of the weakness of the plot, and the 
tedious exhibition of Lady Isabel’s jealousy, is likely 
to have a fair run. The whole of the success is due 
to Miss Ward’s representation of the central part.” 
The spectacular drama, Round the World in Kighty 
Days, succeeded Our American Cousin at the Prince 
of Wales’s Opera-house on Easter Monday. The drama 
was put on the stage with great liberality as regards ac- 
cessories. A short series of performances was lately given 
at the Academy of Music by Signor and Signora Maje- 
roni, who originally came to the colonies as members of 
Mdme. Ristori’s dramatic troupe. The drama, A Living 
Statue, was followed by Jealousy, a piece played by 
them some time previously in Melbourne, and the 
historical drama of Elizabeth. The part of Essex in 
the latter play was sustained by Signor Majeroni with 
great ability. Both lady and gentleman acquired much 
popularity in Melbourne, in spite of the drawbacks 
which, as Italians, they suffer under when they face the 
difficulties of the English language. The next piece 
at the Academy was Mr. W. G. Wills’s new version 
of Jane Shore. It was produced in the same form 
as at the Princess’s Theatre in London. The principal 
character was very well sustained by Mrs. G. B. W. 
Lewis. Grist, the baker, was entrusted to Mr. Thorne; 
and Mr. Walton, who proved so successful in the Two 











Roses, appeared as Shore, but he did not show himself 
so much at home in this drama as in the comedy. 

The Woman in Red was to be produced on the 
evening of the day on which the mail left, Miss Ward 
being the Rudiga. 








EN PASSANT. 


—- oe 


R. CRESWICK is now on his way to Australia. 
Though he has never obtained a place in the first 
rank of actors, yet, as Dr. Doran remarked at the farewell 
dinner yesterday week, he has earned a high reputation and 
done good gervice to the stage, and his amiable qualities off 
the Stage have won for him the esteem of a large circle. We 
know that we shall have the sanction of our readers in 
wishing him prosperity in Australia and a speedy return 
to the mother country. 


MapaME DE TeEBA, the mother of the Empress Eugénie, 
was distinguished, it appears, by histrionic talents. Mr. 
Jerrold quotes in the third volume of his “ Life of 
Napoleon III.” the following extract from a letter which 
Ticknor wrote from Malaga in 1818 :—“‘I knew Madame 
de Teba in Madrid, when she was there on a visit last 
summer. I do not doubt that she is the most cultivated 
and interesting woman in Spain. She unites in a most 
bewitching manner the Andalusian grace and frank- 
to a French facility in her manners and 
a genuine English thoroughness in her knowledge and 
accomplishments. One night I saw her play in the house 
of one of her friends before about fifty people, the chief 
part in Quintana’s tragedy of Pelayo. The whole exhibi- 
tion of the evening was interesting, and especially so to 
me, for it was got up in the true old Spanish style—first 
with a Loa to the governor, then the tragedy, then an 
Entremes ; afterwards a Tonadilla, in national costume, 
followed by the Bolero ; and, finally, a Saynete. But it 
was the Countess de Teba, who played her part like a 
Corinne, and who, in fact, has more reminded me of 
Corinne than any woman I have seen, that carried off 
every movement of approbation. 


ness 


In our last issue we announced that the differences 
between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Chatterton had been 
amicably adjusted. The statement was confirmed in the 
Court of Appeal on Wednesday, when Mr. Higgins, Q.C., 
said that an arrangement had been come to by which the 
parties agreed to an order, The terms were not stated, 
but we may add that they were perfectly honourable to 
Mr. Jefferson. 


Tue softening influences of theatrical exhibitions have 
just received a further illustration at Etampes. Light 
elephants, which had figured in various theatres, were on 
show at the Hotel de la Fontaine, and a little boy got sur- 
rounded by them. The largest of the elephants took 
up the child with his trunk, and, instead of swallowing 
him, as it was feared he would, deposited him—not, it is 
said, without a certain grace—in the arms of his keeper. 
The spectators, recovering from their fright, broke into 
applause, whereupon the self-denying elephant manifested 
unequivocal signs of gratification. 


M. ALEXANDRE Dumas has completed his adaptation of 
Joseph Balsamo, which is to be produced next winter at 
the Odéon Theatre. The cast is not yet determined upon, 
but we are enabled to state that Mdlle. Léonide Leblanc 
will be the Dubarry. In such a part as this the actress may 
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find consolation for the failure of her_attempt to re-enter 
the Comédie Frangaise. 


THE composer of Faust is engaged upon a new work for 
the Opéra Comique in Paris. MM. Gallet and Poirson, 
the authors of Cing Mars, will write the libretto. 


THE statue of George Sand was formally placed in the 
public foyer of the Théatre Frangais yesterday, when the 
Marquis de Villemer was played. This statue, one of 
Clesinger’s best works, was executed about twenty years 
ago from life, and for many years could have been found in 
M. Emile de Girardin’s hétel in the Rue de la Perouse. 
Soon after the death of the authoress, M. Waddington 
expressed a wish to purchase it for the public, and M. de 
Girardin acceded to the application on the condition that it 
should be placed in the Théatre Frangais. It is said that 
he had previously left it in his will to that institution. 
The statue occupies the place of another statue from the 
chisel of Clesinger, ‘‘ La Tragédie.” 

THE dramatic critic of the HLxaminer falls foul of Mr. 
Warner’s young Mirabel in the Jnconstant. He can con- 
ceive “nothing more mistaken and offensive.” 


Le Charivari publishes a portrait of Mdlle. Albani, in 
which she is represented as a nightingale, perched on the 
branch of a tree. The portrait is accompanied by a pretty 
couplet, which says “that this rare nightingale makes of 
the whole year Spring-time.” 


Amone the replies to an advertisement of a music 
committee for “ a candidate as organist, music teacher,” &c. 
was the following: “Gentlemen, I noticed your advertise. 
ment for an organist and music teacher, either lady or 
gentleman. Having been both for several years, I offer 
you my services.” 


M. Vicror Hveo, like a well-known English poet, has a 
strong aversion to the practice of publishing selections from 
an author’s writings. A publisher having suggested to the 
poet to bring out a collection of his finest compositions, 
M. Hugo replied, “ Does the traveller who ascends Mont 
Blane bring back a single stone and say, ‘Here is the 
mountain?’” The reply was, “We were not talking of 
mountains, but of two or three stones from a heap of stones 
or débris.” 

Miss Anna Dickenson is paying the penalty of her 
recent escapades in New York. The newspapers are 
mauling her terribly, some under the pretence of espousing 
her cause. Mr, Joshua Hart has commenced an action 
against her for breach of contract, damages 2,000 dol. 
“Come into court, Anna Dickenson,” commands the 
Boston Traveller. “Thank you,” replies the lady’s pre- 
tended advocate, the Globe, “ I’d much rather not.” 


THE success of Miss Ward and Mr. Lytton Sothern in 
Australia reminds us of an anecdote of John Philip 
Kemble. “The theatre at Sydney appears to be in a very 
flourishing state,” said a gentleman to “Black Jack.” 
“Yes,” was the lofty response, “the jplayers ought all to 
be good, for they have been selected and sent to their situa- 
tion by—ah—very excellent judges.” 


THE subjoined letter, it appears, was addressed to Talma 
as he was about to fulfil an engagement at Bordeaux :— 
“Sir, I have only six francs, and am without visible means 
of subsistence. I hear you are to honour Bordeaux with 
your presence, and that at the very moment when I pro- 
pose to put an end to my existence. I defer my project 
from admiration of your talents, with which I am 
acquainted.énly by your fame. I conjure you to hasten 
your visit, that I may admire those talents and die. Do 





not refuse the entreaty of your fellow creature, who, being 
able to live only four days, has divided the six francs he 
possesses in this way :—Four days’ nourishment, three 
francs ; pit, two francs ten sous ; poison, ten sous.” 


THERE was a printer’s error in our last issue. In 
our report of his speech at the Creswick dinner, Dr. 
Doran was said to have remarked, ‘‘ Melbourne, though not 
so large as London, was, when Betterton lived, not 
uncritical.” For this read, “ Melbourne, though not so 
large as London was when Betterton lived, was not un- 
critical.” 

THERE was a sad scene in the coulissés of the Théatre 
du Capitole, Toulouse, on Thursday night. M. Commingis, 
the directeur, had occasion, or thought he had occasion, to 
reprove his baritone, M. Devoyod, who incontinently 
knocked him down. He has taken the matter to the 
Tribunal Correctionnel, and the Ministére Public will give 
his decision in the course of a few days. 


Mop.ie. Orca Doreanorr, a talented actress and singer, 
has arrived in Paris. She recently played in La Juive 
and La Fuvorita at Athens with remarkable success. The 
salons of Paris are going mad about her, and it seems 
probable that she will be engaged at one of the opera- 
houses. 


YESTERDAY, after an interval of seven years, the Lady 
Godiva pageant was revived at Coventry, on a rather im- 
posing scale. Many persons celebrated in national and 
local history were represented in their habits as they lived, 
and as the procession passed along the streets were 
crowded. 


A witty French lady, who was an “ adopted” member 
of a famous military corps, when a cigar was lighted in her 
presence with the remark, ‘‘I suppose they smoke in your 
regiment?” said, “ Yes, but not in my company.” 


Mr. Sreete Mackaye, whose failure at the Crystal 
Palace in Mr. Tom Taylor’s version of Hamlet will never 
be forgotten by those who had the ill-fortune to be present 
on the occasion, is endeavouring to establish a school of 
acting in New York. 


Mr. Geratp Drxon’s long-promised version of Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui will be played at a morning perfor- 
mance at the Globe Theatre on the 16th of the present 
month, with Mr. Odell as Sganarelle. The burlesque of 
Hamlet will follow. 


Tue Zatler tells us that Mr, Walter Gordon, so long at 
the Haymarket, is engaged to Miss Alymer Blake, who, 
under the name of Miss Evelyn, produced a play called 
A Crown for Love. 

THERE has been a quarrel between M. Melchisedec and 
the manager of the Thédtre Lyrique. The former has 
returned the MS. and the music of the parts given to him 
for next year. 


M. LaronTaIne, in conjunction with M. Georges 
Richards, the author of Nos Enfants, has written a 
comedy in four acts, which is to be brought out at the 
Gymunase. 


Tue Gymnase will shortly produce a one-act comedy, by 
M. Eugétne Grangé, Les Trois Bougeoirs. M. Achard, 
Mdlle. Legault, and M. Francés are in the cast. 


Next October there will be a performance—probably at 
Drury-lane—-for the benefit of Mr. Horace Wigan. 


- Tue manager of the Thédtre Cluno has received a vaude- 
ville in one act, Un Baiser, by M. Emile Delorme. 
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Mr. Lionet Brovex will not accompany the Lydia 
Thompson company to America. 


A Spanisu singer, Madame de Rivero, has been engaged 
for three years at the Folies Dramatiques, Last year she 
created quite a furore at Bordeaux. 


Mr. SorHern has subscribed £100 to the Royal General 
Theatrical Fund this year. 


Tae Duke and Duchess of Teck went on Friday to see 
New Men and Old Acres. 


Ir is whispered that M. Vizentini intends to revive 
Gounod’s Sappho at the Théatre Lyrique next winter. 


Mop .tz. Rovsseiv is engaged at the Théatre Francais. 


Tue long-promised translation of Sophocles, by Leconte 
de Lisle, has at length appeared. It is in prose. 


Ir is understood that Mr. Bayard Taylor has just com- 
pleted his promised History of German Literature. 


Miss FarreEN is much better. 





MISS HODSON AND MR. GILBERT. 


—_+ + —_ 


R. GILBERT, apparently advised that he was 
not likely to be successful in an action for libel 
against Miss Hodson, contents himself with replying 
in the form of a pamphlet to the grave accusations she 
made against him, and the controversy between them 
was finally closed by the letters which appeared in The 
Theatre last week. The stage, as we have previously 
had occasion to remark, is seen at a considerable dis- 
advantage when persons connected with it are led to 
call public attention to their disagreements, and the 
evident tendency of the practice to become more 
common must on all accounts be very strongly depre- 
cated. It was with such thoughts that we took 
up the “ Letter from Miss Henrietta Hodson to the 
Members of the Dramatic Profession respecting the 
Persecutions which she has Suffered from Mr. William 
Schwenck Gilbert.” Notwithstanding the name of the 
authoress, we felt half inclined to suspect that the griev- 
ances of which she had to complain were not so serious as 
rumour had made out, that another unprofitable addi- 
tion to the already ample stock of theatrical pamphlets 
was before us. But a perusal of the Letter quickly con- 
vinced us of our mistake. In addition to accusing Mr. 
Gilbert of a course of conduct which, if clearly proved, 
would render him unfit to associate with gentle- 
men, a question of great public importance was raised. 
The prospects of an actress may be materially affected 
if a popular dramatic author, actuated by private and 
personal malice, should determine not to let her 
play in any of his pieces. The audience, indeed, will 
have the same opinion of her as before, but the astute 
manager objects to engage her because at some future 
time he may wish to represent one of those pieces. 
This, however, is not all; the place of the persecuted 
actress may be taken by one considerably inferior to 
her in talents, and the audience find themselves treated 
to a disappointing performance in return for the 
trouble and the outlay they have incurred in coming 
to the theatre. Miss Hodson charges Mr. Gilbert with 
having persecuted her in this way, and if it should 
appear that the charge is well founded we propose to 
consider whether an author is morally at liberty to 
exclude a particular actor or actress from the casts of 
his pieces. 

In order to arrive at a just conclusion we shall reca- 
pitulate the main points of the case, avoiding the purely 
collateral issues which have been raised in the course 
of the controversy. Miss Hodson states that in 1874, 

when she was the manageress of the Royalty Theatre, 









Mr. Gilbert adapted Ought We to Visit Her for 
representation there. “ Learning from his own lips 
that he had quarrelled with every one with whom 
he had been professionally connected, she took the 
greatest pains to prevent giving him cause to quarrel 
with her.” Even when he told how he had “ humiliated 
actresses who had dared to resent his unprofessional 
behaviour ”—even when he told her that he had “ made 
Miss Robertson ery and humbly sue for pardon for 
having at a dinner-party said she did not like one of 
his plays,” she kept her indignation to herself. At the 
last rehearsal, however, he found fault with one of the 
company, and, on being asked to let the business go on, 
took up his hat and walked out of the theatre. A 
similar scene, it is asserted, occurred at a rehearsal of 
Sweethearts atthe Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Soon after- 
wards Miss Hodson “discovered that he had told her 
friends she had been in the habit of making use of bad 
language” in the theatre. She placed the matter 
in the hands of her solicitor, and Mr. Gilbert, after 
much hesitation, wrote an apology. He declared that 
he “ never intended to attribute to her the use of lan- 
guage inconsistent with her position as a lady;” ex- 
pressed his “ sincere regret that in a moment of great 
excitement he should have used words that had offended 
her,” undertook to pay her solicitor’s charges, and 
authorised her to make such use of that letter as she 
might think proper.” Instead, however, of publishing 
the apology, Miss Hodson “ only sent it to those before 
whom she thought it probable he had spoken against 
her.” Thenceforward, it is suggested, Mr. Gilbert had 
persistently intrigued against her. The manager of a 
Liverpool theatre having invited her to play in Ought 
We to Visit Her, Mr. Gilbert “declared that she 
should not have the piece if she paid #100 
a night for it,” and as there was no time 
to re-adapt the novel Miss Hodson lost the 
proffered engagement. In the autumn of 1876 
she was engaged by Mr. Buckstone as “ leading lady ” 
at the Haymarket Theatre. At the instance of Mr. 
Gilbert, Pygmalion and Galatea was revived. Mr. 
Buckstone told Miss Hodson that she had a right to 
the leading part, but he would take it as a favour if she 
would play Cynisca, as Mr. Gilbert was determined that 
Miss Marion Terry should be the Galatea. To this 
request Miss Hodson consented. In a letter to Mr. 
Buckstone, however, Mr. Gilbert declined to allow her 
to appear in the piece at all. ‘ Mr. Buckstone,” writes 
Mr. Howe to Miss Hodson, “cannot find” Mr. Gilbert’s 
“letter, but he can swear the passage in it relative to 
you was this,—he believes word for word, which I cor- 
roborate, having read the letter when received,— 


‘Miss Hodson’s conduct to me has been so 
gross that I will never allow her to appear 
in any play of mine.’” Moreover, Mr. Frank 


Marshall states that Mr. Gilbert said to him at the 
Criterion Theatre, “Do you think after the way in 
which she has behaved to me I would let her play any 
part in one of my pieces?” Being again threatened 
by Miss Hodson with an action for slander, and learning 
that she was still engaged at the theatre, Mr. Gilbert 
withdrew his objection—nay, consented to her playing 
Galatea if she chose. The piece put in rehearsal after 
Pygmalion was the Palace of Truth, and after some 
discussion it was agreed that Miss Hodson should play 
Zeolide. The Palace of Truth, however, was put off, 
as “ Mr. Graves, the printseller of Pall-mall, who pro- 
vides the money for carrying on the Haymarket 
Theatre insisted that Fame should be produced, 
with Miss Lafontaine in the principal part. If 
this had not been conceded the theatre would 
have been closed.” After a short career Fame gave 


way to the Palace of Truth, but no notice was sent of 
the rehearsals to Miss Hodson, and she did not appear 
in the piece. Her complaint against Mr. Gilbert, put 
in a few words, is that since writing the apology he 
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had been opposed to her interests, and that “whenever 
she had brought him to book he had unfairly thrown 
the responsibility on others, and induced her to overlook 
his conduct by excuses, subterfuges, and assurances.” 
Mr. Gilbert’s reply to these accusations may without 
injustice to him be briefly summarised. The dispute 
at the Royalty Theatre he had mentioned only to one 
lady ; nevertheless, Miss Hodson thought fit to dis- 
tribute his retractation not only to her personal friends, 
but to all the leading members of the dramatic profes- 
sion in London. In doing this she was, no doubt, 
strictly within her rights; but it was an act which 
seemed to place all friendly relations between 
her and himself out of the question. When 
Miss Hodson applied to him for permission to play 
Ought We to Visit Her in Liverpool he declined to 
hold any communication with her, but gave the required 
permission to the manager. In objecting to Miss 
Hodson’s appearing in Pygmalion he had no idea that 
she was a member of the company. Miss Hodson, 
after expressing her readiness to play Mirza, claimed 
the part of Zeolide—a demand too unreasonable to be 
acceded to, as the part had in the meantime been given 
to Miss Terry. Mr. Buckstone determined not to renew 
Miss Hodson’s engagement, and that lady, in a letter 
to Mr. Howe, attributed his determination “to the 
manceuvres of Mr. Gilbert.” Afterwards, in reference 
to a letter in which Mr, Buckstone told Mr. Gilbert 
that he had not acted in opposition to her interests at 
any time, she wrote to the dramatic author, “ You are 
fully capable of either having dictated it to him or of 
having forged it to suit your own purposes.” Upon 
this Mr. Gilbert refused to meet her again, and that 
was why she did not appear in the Palace of Truth. 
But few of our readers, we think, will experience any 
difficulty in coming to a definite conclusion as to this 
unfortunate controversy. Mr. Gilbert placed himself 
in the wrong at the outset by making allegations 
against Miss Hodson which he was afterwards com- 
pelled to withdraw in the most humiliating form. That 
he made those allegations to one person only may be 
granted, but as that one person might have repeated 
them in all quarters Miss Hodson did only what was 
necessary to her own vindication in giving the retrac- 
tation equal publicity. Mr. Gilbert, on his own showing, 
had lost his self-command, and should have accepted 
the inevitable consequences with as good a grace as was 
possible. Instead, however, of doing this, he seems 
from that moment to have nourished an implacable re- 
sentment against Miss Hodson. If, as he says, he gave 
the Liverpool manager permission to play Ought We to 
Visit Her, how was it that Miss Hodson lost the 
engagement which had been offered to her? To 
this important question Mr. Gilbert makes no reply. 
Again, it seems beyond dispute that until he 
learnt that she was a member of the Haymarket 
company—until, in other words, he found that 
if Pygmalion was to be revived at all it must be with 
Miss Hodson in the piece—he objected to her appear- 
ing in it with particular warmth. He gives as his 
reason for this that he wished to have an actress to 
whom he» could communicate his views. Burbage, 
although in possession of the ideas of Shakspere, may 
not have played Hamlet and other somewhat enigma- 
tical characters so intelligibly as have later tragedians ; 
but let that pass. Mr. Gilbert’s statement hardly 
accords with the question he put to Mr. Marshall :—* Do 
you think that after the way in which she has behaved to 
me I would let her play any part in one of my pieces ?” 
and also his reply to Mr. Marshall’s remark that he would 
not succeed if he carried private animosities into matters 
of business—* he had succeeded pretty well.” If these 
words have any meaning at all they prove that Mr. 
Gilbert was actuated by a very vindictive feeling 
towards Miss Hodson. The warmest partisans of the 
latter must deeply regret that she wrote such a letter 





as that of the 3rd March, but it should in fairness be 
remembered that she wrote it in the belief that in the 
guise of friendship Mr. Gilbert had done her consider- 
able injury in her profession. To sum up, we cannot 
hesitate to believe, after an unprejudiced perusal of the 
pamphlets and the correspondence to which they have 
given rise, that Mr. Gilbert, in revenge for the humilia- 
tion he brought upon himself in 1874, took advantage 
of his power as a popular dramatist to persecute a 
deservedly esteemed actress. The matter, however, is not 
one of purely personal importance. The public have 
a far greater interest at stake in it than 
may at first sight be supposed. The number 
of talented and painstaking actresses is not so large 
that we can hear with equanimity of a deliberate 
exclusion of one of them from the cast of an attrac- 
tive play. The traditions of the Haymarket Theatre 
lead us to go there for the best talent in comedy 
that can be obtained, but as Miss Hodson is un- 
fortunate enough to offend Mr. Gilbert she is 


virtually tumed out of the house and a 
comparatively inexperienced actress put in her 
place. The only ground on which a dramatic author 


is justified in objecting to the appearance of a par- 
ticular actor or actress in his plays is a want of ability, 
and any attempt on his part to thrust his petty resent- 
ments between the relations of the manager and the 
public must be condemned in the interests of 
theatrical art. The majority of our dramatic authors, 
we may be certain, would never think of using their 
power to such an extent. Mr. Gilbert has yet to learn 
that he is a servant of the public and amenable to 
public opinion, and Miss Hodson must be congratu- 
lated on the courage she has shown in appealing to her 
profession against him. 








THE OXENFORD MEMORIAL. 


—__ +oe—— 


HE list of the subscriptions to the proposed memo- 
rial to John Oxenford has been published, and 
although the list cannot yet be regarded as closed, and 
the proposal has met with the most cordial support 
from many quarters, it would be idle to pretend that 
the result of the appeal has been altogether satisfactory. 
Many names are conspicuous by their absence, and 
difficulties have been encountered in several quarters 
as to the form which it was proposed that the memorial 
should take. The original suggestion of a window in 
St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, encountered hostility 
from some on religious grounds; while the alternative 
proposal adopted by the committee, viz., a bust in Drury 
Lane Theatre, proved to be pris a + ces and was 
met by many objections on the part of certain persons 
who were entitled to be heard upon the question with 
respect and deference. It has been finally resolved 
to leave the exact form of the memorial to be deter- 
mined at a general meeting of the subscribers them- 
selves, when it is hoped that those interested in the 
question will attend, and that some practical suggestion, 
which may be agreeable to all, will be made and 
adopted. We propose to examine the various objections 
that have been made to any of the proposed forms of 
the memorial, as well as the grounds of those refusals 
to participate in the movement, which have been openly 
or tacitly expressed by various persons whose co-opera- 
tion might have been expected. 

In dealing with the religious scruples of those who 
could not entertain the idea of helping to add to’ the 
decorations of a Roman Catholic Cathedral, we wish to 
speak with the utmost moderation. Though originally 


emanating from a Roman Catholic, there was not the 
of giving 


slightest idea any denominational 
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character to the monument. Mr. Oxenford died 
a Roman Catholic, and was buried, by his own 
especial request, with the rites of that Church 
which he finally embraced. The history of his conver- 
sion does not concern us; it is sufficient to know that he 
expressed, some time before his death, to one of his most 
intimate friends, the conviction, that, if he ever did 
accept any definite creed, it would be that of the 
Church of Rome. He had thoroughly examined the 
doctrines of that Church, and derived the greatest 
consolation from its sacraments. In discussing 
his conversion he spoke most openly, and attributed it 
in a great measure to a book containing an account of the 
last days of Strauss,* which he had read with the greatest 
interest. However much the conversion or perversion of 
such an intellectual king as Mr. Oxenford might have 
astonished or pained some, it is not very becoming in 
those, whose religion and philosophy are founded on the 
principle of perfect individual liberty of opinion, to 
make so marked an exercise of that liberty a 
ground of hostility to the proposed memorial. It is 
not a little remarkable that the loudest opposition 
came from those who were not generally supposed by 
their acquaintances and friends to be troubled with 
any religious creed, and who, in the words of a 
polished French  sceptic, forbore from intruding 
on the privacy of their Creator by any religious 
observances or devotions. No doubt the spirit 
of John Oxenford, if conscious of what passes 
on this earth, must derive considerable satisfaction from 
the reflection that he has unintentionally awakened 
so much religious enthusiam in souls which were sup- 
posed to be dead to such an influence ; but those who 
wished the honour to their friend’s memory to be one 
universally rendered by all who knew him may be 
pardoned if they feel somewhat disappointed by the 
fact that, since the form of the memorial was 
divested of any denominational character, these fervent 
Protestants have not been moved to subscribe a single 
penny. Their indignation, we presume, was so great that 
it neutralised their benevolence. Looking at the 
matter from a merely common-sense point of view, we 
should be inclined to say that in the absence of any 
really national cemetery, the principal church of that 
religious body to which the deceased belonged is the 
most natural place in which to erect a monument to his 
memory. Speaking for ourselves, we must confess that 
had the sacred edifice selected been a Mosque or The 
Tabernacle, it would have made no difference, provided 
Mr. Oxenford’s chief prophet had been Mahomet or the 
Rev. C. Spurgeon. 

As to those who have refused to co-operate in 
the proposal at all, on the ground that Mr. Oxenford 
did not deserve any memorial, we cannot question 
their right to do so, however strongly we may deny 
the force of their reason for so doing. It is not by any 
means as a dramatic critic or playwright only that 
Oxenford deserves to be had in remembrance by all who 
love literature. He was an exceptionally good scholar 
and linguist, though he had no other incentive to 
learning but the genuine love of knowledge. The 
prizes of a career at one of our public schools or 
universities never lightened his toil. He lacked 
ambition, but not industry or perseverance. 
He has left no well-advertised work behind him 
to keep his name fresh in the not over-retentive 
memory of the public. But because he wrote no 
books we must not think he turned his knowledge to 
no account. His chief works lie hid in that forest of 
leaves to which our periodical literature has grown. With 
that literature much fault may be found, but there is 
little doubt that the spread of knowledge among the 


people comes from that souree more than from 





* The Old Faith and the a u . Confession, Tr. by Mathilde 
ni . 





any books. It is impossible for those who have not 
done such work to know what labour and time are 
consumed in setting before that most impatient but 
large class of readers, whose chief knowledge is derived 
from periodical literature ; the result it may be of years 
of study in the space of a few pages. Not only are 
such articles, when written by a man of Mr. Oxenford’s 
calibre valuable as digests of some special course of 
reading, but by drawing the attention of readers to 
certain books they create and foster a _ desire 
for knowledge which is the basis in many cases of 
great intellectual advancement. Such writers, whether 
as critics or as essayists, may not win so much praise 
as the authors of books which are puffed by some very 
Boreas of a publisher into notoriety, but they deserve 
more hearty admiration from all who value know- 
ledge for its own sake. They are like the ozone 
in the air, which gives us life and strength, 
and does more to restore us from sickness than 
the most skilful physicians, to say nothing of those 
quack remedies which blazon their own fame. One is 
grateful to the physician, and justly so; one is inclined 
to write gushing testimonials to the proprietor of the 
quack remedy; but we do not think it worth while to 
thank Heaven for the unobtrusive element to which we 
in reality owe our health, nay, our very life. It is to be 
feared that many of the greatest minds of the present 
age must be content with as little recognition of their 
work by posterity, though they may be conscious in 
their own hearts that the intellectual life of their day 
owes them not a little of its vigorous activity. 

Many have objected to subscribe to any memorial to 
Mr. Oxenford on account of certain abuses of his posi- 
tion as a critic of which they accuse him. With this 
question, on which we have a very strong opinion to 
express, we propose to deal next week, when we trust 
to be able to show that many of these objectors are 
proceeding on a misstatement of facts, and on a total 
misapprehension of what the duties of a dramatic critic 
really are. 





AMATEUR PLAYWRIGHTS. 


—_+e—— 


HEN John Kemble, in the early days of his 
career, was obliged to practise patience in 
Sheridan’s ante-room, he used to pass the time in 
reading the manuscript plays which covered the 
manager’s table. Sheridan, one can well believe, was 
not less affable and lavish of promises to the army of 
unknown authors than he was to people who had more 
substantial claims upon him, and many a tyro, in- 
toxicated by Mr. Sheridan’s eloquent assurances, must 
have revelled in dreams of success, happily unconscious 
that the tragedy which ought to make him famous had 
met no better fate than that of enlivening Mr. Kemble’s 
solemn visage in moments of enforced leisure. 
Theatrical managers in these days do not imitate 
Sheridan’s delusive complaisance, yet the number of 
aspiring dramatists is probably larger than it was a 
hundred years ago. The public would be a good deal 
astonished if they could read a list of the plays that 
have been rejected in the course of a twelvemonth, 
together with explanatory extracts from the letters 
of the authors. The epistles which an amateur 
playwright is capable of penning with reference to a 
five-act tragedy are more formidable than the tragedy 
itself. Every objection which the manager addressed 
could possibly conceive is anticipated and triumphantly 
refuted. But that which would surprise the public 
most is the evidence that there is a large number of 
people who believe that writing edies should be 
the main business of life. One is familiar with the 
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stage-struck youth in novels who is convinced that he 
is destined to fill the void left by the decease of Shak- 
spere, but he is generally regarded as a pleasant fancy 
of the novelist rather than as a type of character. 
Arthur Pendennis, inditing a tragedy in which he kills 
sixteen people before the second act, is the nearest ap- 
proach to realism in this kind of portraiture ; but then 
he emerged from that mental condition, and would not 
have felt flattered by a subsequent reminder of it. But 
it is a matter of fact that there are many persons of 
mature years in the United Kingdom who are eager to 
be pillars of “the legitimate drama,” and more than 
one manager could a tale unfold of the tragic horror 
with which these adventurous bands are prepared to 
educate the public taste. 

It is not insinuated that an amateur playwright is 
necessarily a being whose portion in this life is the 
derision of his fellow-creatures. Talent must some- 
times be joined to inexperience, and crudeness is always 
the cloak of youthful merit. But unfortunately it is 
inexperience without talent which usually thrusts itself 
upon the attention of theatrical managers. Talent, of 
course, is a relative term. A play may be grammati- 
cally written; the sentiments may be refined and 
occasionally expressed with some felicity of phrase ; 
the characters may fairly correspond to certain accepted 
ideals ; the incidents may move in a natural sequence ; 
and yet the whole may be absolutely devoid of dramatic 
interest. This is a fair description of many of the 
plays which managers have to read or profess to have 
read. The amateur playwright often shows a limited 
faculty of conscientious imitation. Like a bad novelist 
who essays to reproduce the manners and speech of the 
Restoration, and whose cavaliers are absolutely lifeless 
in spite of their characteristic sayings, he can imitate 
certain models, but cannot breathe into his effigies the 
life and passion of the originals. In the fiction of the 
present day this moulding in wax passes muster with 
many people for delineation of character, but such an 
illusion cannot be maintained on the stage. The 
novelist who has little or no capacity for truthfully 
depicting human nature may yet have a fine talent for 
description ; but this saving clause does not operate in 
favour of the indifferent playwright. The amateur is 
generally at his best when he can put into the mouths 
of his characters long speeches descriptive of something 
which happened at a remote period, and which has not 
very much to do with the action of the play. Such 
digressions sometimes exhibit fancy and grace of 
expression, but these are no substitutes for the inter- 
play of motives and the conflict of human passion. 

When called upon to pass judgment on productions 
of this kind, a manager who does not wish to be thought 
harsh is not in an enviable position. To the shoal of 
amateur playwrights who cut commonplace into deca- 
syllables and call it blank verse, and who create deserts 
of verbiage without an oasis of a happy thought or 
phrase, he may show no consideration. To a writer 
who prefaces a dismal tragedy with a long and not very 
intelligible exposition of his motive in composing it, 
and who invites the manager to express his opinion of 
its merits or demerits under twelve separate heads, as if 
it were four heavy sermons rolled into one, a; very short 
answer may be given. To a mistaken genius, who 
thinks that originality in an historical play should con- 
sist in the falsification of historical eharacters, and who, 
exceeding all precedent in this style of treatment, 
represents Cromwell as a drunken profligate, who feigned 
piety in order to marry a girl with a fortune, very 
plain language may be used. When appealed to by a 
person of hesitating ambition, who believes he has ex- 
cellent ideas for a drama on the subject of Peter the 
Hermit, but wants a little encouragement to put them 
into shape, a manager may be forgiven if he advises 
his correspondent in rather emphatic terms to let Peter 
the Hermit alone. But in dealing with amateurs 





who send him plays which contain some merit, 
though of a wholly inadequate kind, his task is 
much more difficult. Thackeray, in a paper on the end- 
less contributions which were sent to him by amateur 
authors when he was editor of the Cornhill, de- 
scribes how he used to wade through folios of matter 
in the vain hope that some piece of wisdom or 
spark of wit might be found to justify him in accept- 
ing the manuscript. The position of the theatrical 
manager is even worse than this. He may find ina 
play interesting passages which, as a light in a cavern 
seems only to increase the density of the surrounding 
darkness, may serve but to make more striking the un- 
fitness of the work for the stage. If this is explained 
to the author, the chances are that he will fail to under- 
stand it, and will think himself badly treated. It is 
seldom that sound advice has the effect of convincing 
him that his powers are not equal to his ambition. If 
the manager is very plain in his criticism he is set down 
as an enemy of struggling merit. If he is more polite 
than explicit, and contents himself with gently hinting 
that the particular play which has been submitted to 
him is not satisfactory, the undaunted amateur will 
probably send him another by return of post. The 
industry of amateur playwrights is more remarkable 
than their capacity, and is not regulated by the laws of 
supply and demand. But once or twice in a lifetime 
a manager may have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he has dissuaded some aspirant to dramatic authorship 
from pursuing a course of fruitless endeavour. 

It must be granted, however, that amateur play- 
wrights have a fair ground of complaint against 
managers who ignore them. The editor of a periodical 
is but just if he reads, or employs some one to read, 
the manuscripts of unknown writers. A reviewer does 
not usually condemn a book without reading enough 
of it to form an accurate estimate, though many 
authors are of the contrary opinion. In the majority 
of cases the works of amateur playwrights are worthless, 
but it costs little or no trouble to take a fair measure 
of them, and though that will rarely satisfy the 
writers, it will at least free the manager from all re- 
sponsibility. No good is done by treating amateurs 
with contemptuous indifference. To send back a play, 
as a London manager did not long ago, with the curt 
intimation that the arrangements of a certain theatre 
have been made for the next twenty years, is to give 
colour to the author’s belief that there is a deliberate 
intent to suppress him. Though the chances that a 
mine of real dramatic talent will reveal itself in 
one of these plays are slight, a manager whose 
spirit is not measured by his immediate necessities 
should be glad to give encouragement when he can to 
a writer who shows promise of future skill. It must be 
confessed, however, that such kindly anticipations are 
not always justified, and that some amateur playwrights 
never get beyond the point at which they once received 
the qualified approbation of a generous critic. As time 
wears on, and they make no corresponding progress, 
they become possessed by the idea that the favourable 
opinion they formerly obtained from an admitted judge 
related not to the contingency of their mental develop- 
ment, but to the visible merits of a particular perform- 
ance. Thus, it sometimes happens that when a 
manager returns a play, he receives a disdainful note 
from the author, in which he is informed that the great 
Mr. So-and-So approved the work which he has had 
the bad taste to reject. A very distinguished tragedian 
who has long been lost to us is often the authority thus 
referred to. 

To some men of culture the temptation to write a 
tragedy is irresistible. Fragments of plays are fre- 


quently found amongst the literary remains of schoiars. 
The student of a particular period or phase of the 
world’s history will often feel a desire to depict its 
leading characteristics and the types of humanity to 
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which it gave birth, in a form which shall concentrate 
within the focus of a dramatic story the historical and 
social aspects of an age. Or, moved by some episode 
in classic fable, he may trace back the course of time 
to a point of which historians profess no ken, and con- 
struct a drama half-human, half-mythological, which 
would have seemed out of date to the tolerably ancient 
personage who— 


“ Hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass, 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat.” 


The revival of high tragedy during the last few years 
has awakened amongst those scholarly dramatists a 
desire to see their works represented on the stage, and 
so wide has this ambition spread that from America 
and the Antipodes voluminous scrolls, charged with 
matter of the most tragical import, have found their 
way to London. That any of them will ever see the 
light, or rather the footlights, is problematical. The 
genius and patient art of one remarkable actor have 
revived the popularity of the plays of Shakspere, but 
betwixt these and the tragedies of the students there is 
a great gulf fixed which the most gifted actor would 
fail to span. Shakspere deals with times and manners 
remote from our own; but his works have a surpassing 
human interest, which, when adequately portrayed, 
transports both our intellect and sympathies into 
whatever realms the master mind chooses for the while 
to rule. In the dramas of the scholars the human 
interest is lost in the historical and local colouring, or, 
if it break through its bonds, does so in a fitful and 
fragmentary manner, and is eventually swallowed up in 
a night of historic antiquities or classic myth. 

There was a time when the public had many, too 
many, opportunities of estimating the value of works of 
this kind. In what are commonly called the palmy 
days of the drama, when a play was rarely represented 
for more than a dozen consecutive nights, and when a 
great actor was not expected to perform more than 
three times in a week, amateur playwrights of the class 
just treated of tasted glory. It is true that the cup 
was often dashed from their lips almost as soon as it 
touched them. Nearly every man in those days who 
made any pretensions to literary distinction had his 
tragedy, and had influence enough to get it represented 
at Drury Lane or Covent Garden by some of the best 
actors of the time. But audiences were, on the whole, 
impartial, and frequently snuffed out an over-confident 
lover of the tragic muse in a single evening. Still 
theatrical managers, compelled to produce novelties in 
rapid succession, were forced to avail themselves of 
much of the very indifferent material that was offered 
to them. Who in these days knows anything of Dr. 
Brown’s Barbarossa and Athelstan, of Mr. Crisp’s 
Virginia, Mr. Whitehead’s Creusa, Mr. Glover's 
Boadicea, Dr. Francis’s Eugenia, and Mr. Havard’s 
Regulus? The very names of such tragedies fill one 
with compassion for those who had to endure them. 
Yet these melancholy mediocrities were the sole 
dramatic outcome of successive seasons in the time 
of Garrick, who was fine quarry for the amateurs. 
It would need more space than can be spared to recite 
the abortions which John Kemble introduced to the 
world. It was the habit of “the noble Roman” to 
stalk through the tragedies of hopeful amateurs in a 
manner which did not diminish their natural gloom. 
His situation sometimes tempted him to damn the 
play himself by unexpected satire, and few theatrical 
anecdotes are more amusing than that which tells how 
he sealed the fate of Vortigern by his suggestive 
delivery of the words :— 


“ And when this solemn mockery is o’er "— 


Edmund Kean had hardly less experience of amateur 
playwrights than his predecessors. To him they were 
like the Old Man of the Sea; yet he invited them by 
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his careless impulsiveness to mount his shoulders, and 
was no sooner rid of one than he cheerfully offered his 
back to another. 

In former times, then, the stage did not profit much 
by the works of amateur playwrights. People who 
deplore the modern system of what are called “long 
runs” do not reflect that if things were differently 
ordered the stage would be invaded by an army of 
amateur writers whose incapacity would be much more 
distressing than that which afflicted the theatre with so 
many dismal tragedies in olden days. Fortunately 
since then conditions have been completely altered. It 
is now a necessity of the growth of the population in 
the metropolis and of the increased facilities of com- 
munication between the metropolis and the country, 
that a successful play should run a long course. Not 
only must it be witnessed by the immense number of 
resident playgoers, but the constant throng of visitors 
from the provinces must be gratified. Yet, though 
one play may hold the stage for months, no one can 
complain that there is not provision made for the most 
diverse tastes. The number of theatres in London is 
now so great that there is a much stronger assurance of 
variety of entertainment than of quality. 

But apart from this, there are excellent reasons why 
the fact that a good play is now-a-days performed for 
a hundred nights instead of ten should be a matter for 
more satisfaction and less regret than is the case at pre- 
sent. To the actor it is an advantage, not simply 
because it assures him a long engagement, but because 
it enables him to perfect his conception and execution 
of the character he impersonates. If it be said that 
Edmund Kean played the whole range of Shaksperean 
tragedy in his first London season, and showed con- 
summate skill in every part, the explanation is that he 
displayed the fruits of many years’ hard study and train- 
ing. But it is objected that the assumption of a par- 
ticular character for a great length of time fosters man- 
nerism. It does not appear, however, that the old 
actors were less remarkable for mannerism than the 
modern. John Kemble’s defects of this kind were 
glaring enough, and it may be presumed that the critics 
who exaggerate the peculiarities of certain of our 
players into faults beside which all intellectual gifts 
are to be counted as nothing, would not have survived 
the indignities which Kemble habitually offered to the 
English language. The fact is, that every actor of 
marked individuality has more or less of mannerism, 
which varies with his mood, and is apt to grow with 
advancing years. But this is no set-off to the distinct 
advantage of prolonged study in the most favourable 
circumstances. 

Of the beneficial influence of this system upon public 
taste one striking example is worth a host of sugges- 
tions. It may safely be said that by the representa- 
tion of Hamlet for two hundred nights the tone of the 
modern stage was elevated many degrees. This was 
not only an unprecedented theatrical success ; it marked 
the beginning of a new era, and stopped the croaking 
of those whose favourite theme was the decline of the 
British drama. Few triumphs in the annals of the 
theatre have made a deeper or more enduring impres- 
sion. The popularity of the subsequent Shaksperian 
performances at the Lyceum is evidence patent to all 
of the unabated public interest in the enterprise; but 
it will probably never be fully understood to how great 
an extent not the metropolis alone but the whole 
country was moved by Mr. Irving’s impersonation of 
Hamlet. If the voluntary testimony of lovers of 


Shakspere who have applauded that impersonation, and 
of those whom it has made lovers of Shakspere, were as 
well-known to the many as it is to the few, the mark 
which this actor has made upon the mind of the time 
would be even more generally recognised than it is. 
But the point to which, in conclusion, we must 
return, is that if the conditions which attended the 
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drama in former times could possibly be restored, 
managers would be reduced to the necessity of employ- 
ing the writers whose capacities have been, it is hoped, 
not unjustly estimated in this article. As matters are, 
the mental resources of our dramatists are so impove- 
rished that translations and adaptations from the 
French are more numerous than ever. This is the only 
sort of borrowing which entails no responsibility to 
repay, for our playwrights cannot give back the ideas 
they appropriate, and the French cannot get an equi- 
valent from us. If Garrick and Kean and Kemble 
were forced to give the public so many feeble pro- 
ducts of the amateur soul, and could discover such 
a small proportion of genuine dramatic talent during 
a period which was marked by a higher average 
of literary merit than our own time, it is not 
very likely that managers of the present day would 
fare any better, and it is highly probable that they 
would fare much worse. The chances of the stage 
being enriched by a Goldsmith or a Bulwer-Lytton— 
men of various gifts, who found the drama a new field 
for their versatility—would be slight; but authors of 
the class which was fitly represented at the Globe 
Theatre recently by a gentleman who presented to an 
astonished and derisive public a dismal tragedy, in 
which he was kind enough to play the leading part 
during its brief existence, would multiply like locusts. 
Fortunately, this calamity is not impending. It might 
save them some irritation if amateur playwrights would 
remember that before their works can enter the 
charmed circle of dramatic fame they must be tried in 
a sieve through which they will need other qualities 
than extravagance and platitude, and even fine rhetoric, 
to enable them to pass. 





THE OLD STRATFORD THEATRE. 
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| N the discussions raised by the projected memorial 
. to Shakspere at Stratford-on-Avon, it seemed at 
times to be assumed that a theatre had not previously 
been erected in that town. This is an error, as we 
shall presently show. For many years, it is true, the 
drama had no home in Shakspere’s birth-place. From 
old records it appears that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Stratford was visited by bands of 
strolling players, but the occurrences were few and far 
between. Mrs. Siddons and John and Charles Kemble 
played in a barn in a thoroughfare now known as 
Windsor-street, and also in a building, which, until 
very recently, stood on the north-east side of Guild- 
street. The latter building—known, by the way, as 
the “ New York ”—was afterwards applied to other pur- 
poses, the horses belonging to the Red Horse Hotel, the 
once temporary home of Washington Irving, being 
stabled there. The site is now oceupied by 
the. Newland Almhouses. In 1835 a theatre 
was erected in Chapel-lane, on a portion of the 
poet’s ground which had formed part of the 
garden. The house was of modest dimensions and 
very plain exterior, the ‘interior being neatly but not 
gorgeously fitted up. The cost, about £1,200, was 
defrayed by a proprietary. The opening of the theatre 
was a memorable event. The piece was As You Like 
It, with Mrs. Nesbitt as Rosalind. Great actors and 
actresses followed at intervals, and Raymond, a name 
as familiar as a household word to old playgoers, held 
the house for many seasons, Then came a change; 
the drama “declined,” and the house was but little 
frequented. In this emergency, in 1842, the share- 
holders determined upon a sweeping alteration. The 
theatre was turned into “ Shakspere Rooms.” For this 
purpose the pit and the stage were done away with, the 
boxes and the gallery only being left to remind the 





spectator of the form which the building had originally 
taken. Mr. Charles Kemble signalised the altera- 
tion by giving one of his incomparable readings. 
The late Mr. Jackman was the lessee of the house for 
several seasons. With him came the late lamented 
Henry Hartley, “a fellow of infinite jest.” For a few 
years, the legitimate drama, burlesque, opera, each in 
turn were experimented with. Again a change took 
place, and in 1869 the rooms were adapted for theatrical 
performances by fixing a permanent stage and a pro- 
scenium. A capital company was brought shortly after 
by Mr. Walter Searle, and Miss Alice Dodd. Mr. Stanley 
Betjeman, about seven years since, brought an English 
Opera Company much beyond mediocrity. They gave 
a series of operas which were well patronised. Mr. 
Betjeman brought for three consecutive seasons similar 
operatic companies, and the interest in them never 
flagged. No better proof can be given than in the 
performances—the last that were given in the old house 
ere it was ruthlessly taken down—of the influence 
really good plays have on the public. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wybert Rousby gave two performances on the last two 
nights that the theatre was used—the final play being 
Hamlet—so that the Alpha and Omega of the career of 
the theatre were the plays of the unrivalled poet and 
dramatist whose name is inseparably associated with 
this town. Shortly after this the house was sold by 
auction, and the materials carted away. Had the 
burgesses been aware of the impending destruction of 
the old house an effort would have been made to have 
retained it until another theatre had been built, but the 
purchase was commenced and concluded so quietly that 
until the entire negotiations were finished the unwel- 
come act was not known. 





MR. IRVING’S LATE VISIT TO DUBLIN. 


a aor 


FYPNHE Graduates and Undergraduates of Trinity 

College, Dublin, have just had designed and 
illuminated on vellum, in the purest style of Irish art, 
an address to be presented “to Henry Irving, Esq., the 
eminent tragedian.” The general appearance of the 
work suggests at the first glance some beautiful 
door or panel, on which the address is in- 
scribed with a  prodigality of ormament. It 
is surmounted by a graceful arch, the keystone 
being represented by a circular piece of inlaid ivory, 
having enamelled upon it the monogram of Mr. Irving, 
while the armorial bearings of the University of Dublin 
appear, as if on the threshold of the doorway, on an- 
other piece of inlaid ivory, also painted in enamel, and 
with the neatness of a miniature. In the body of the 
address every design connected with the handwriting, 
every initial letter of the paragraphs, and all the en- 
circling embellishments are after the manner and 
style of old Irish illuminated MSS. As regards 
the letters especially, it may be mentioned that 
throughout the document Irish characters are used 
instead of those of the English alphabet ; and yet they 
have been so fashioned that no greater difficulty is 
experienced in reading it than if it were engrossed in 
ordinary text-hand or black-letter. In each of the 
four corners the artist has inserted curious interlacing 
devices, after the marner of those which are in the 
famous “ Book of Kells,” or on the “Tara Brooch,” or 
on some of the old shrines and bells in the Museum 
of the Royal Irish Academy. It may be added 
that among the ornamentations may be seen 
representations of grotesque animals of various hues, 
coiled into each other in manifold sinuosities. The 
address has no fewer than five frames, skilfully adapted 
and arranged, and is very fairly regarded as a magnifi- 
cent specimen of Irish illuminative art. 
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Bills of the Plap. 


—_———_—— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
This Evening. 
LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 
(First time this season.) 
Mdlle. Albani and Signor Piazza. 

Wednesday next, June 6, Les Huaur- 
nots; Madame d’Angeri and M. Capoul. 
Thursday next, June 7, Gu@trELMo TELL; 
Madame Bianchi, and Signor Marini. 
Friday next, June 8, I Puriranr; Malle. 
Albani and Signor Gayarré. Saturday 
next, June 9, L’Erortx pu Norp (second 
time this season); Madame Adelina Patti 
and Signor Pavani. 

On this occasion the Opera will commence 
at 8 instead of 8.50 as usual. 

Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 


HIER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


This Evening. 











RIGOLETTO. 
(First time this season.) 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini and Signor 


Galassi (first time this season). 

Thursday next, June 7, Lucia pr 
Lammermoor; Mdlle. Emilia Chiomi (her 
second appearance) and Signor Gillandi. 
Friday next, June 8, Faust; Madame 
Christine Nilsson and Signor Fancelli. 
Saturday next, June 9, La Fie.ta Det 
Reeemento; Madame Lablache and 
Signor Carrion. 

‘Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at 8.30. 


ROYAL 





HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 


At 7, 
THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 
At 8.30, 
THE LOVE CHASE. 

Messrs. Buckstone, Howe, Herbert, 
Kyrle, Weathersby, Braid, Clark; Miss 
Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Chippendale, Miss 
M. _ Senay &e. 





ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 6.45, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
At 7.30, 
STREETS OF LONDON. 

Mr. 8S. Emery, Messrs. W. McIntyre, 
J. G. Shore, F. Moreland, H. Vaughan, 
H. Evans, W.S. Parkes, A. W. Powell, 
KE. Travers, &c.; Mesdames A. Mellon, 
Hudspeth, E. Stuart, C. Nott, &e. 


And 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 


JRINCE OF WALES'S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANCROFT). 
‘At 7.50, 
THE VICARAGE. 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Kendal,and Mr. A. Cecil. 
Afterwards, 
LONDON ASSURANCE. 

Mr. Kendal, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. 
Sugden, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Teesdale, Mr. 
Newton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Bancroft, and 
Mr. George Honey; Mrs. Kendal, Miss 
Carlotta Addison, and Mrs. Bancroft. 


QCPERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HOo.LuinasHean. 
At 7.45, 
MERE BLIND. 
At 8.30, 
MARRIED FOR MONEY. 





Marikz 





Charles Mathews, Maclean, Barnes ; 
Mrs. Leigh, Misses M. West and Harcourt. 
At 10, 

TURKO. 
Burlesque. 


Messrs. Royce, Bishop, Maclean, Xc.; 
Misses Marian West, Ewell, Fellowes, 
Grahame, Mrs. Leigh, Xe. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NEevI“xe, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.15, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP, 
By Charles Reade, 

Mrs. Seymour, Miss Bella Pateman; 
Messrs. Forbes-Robertson, Elwood, Ash- 
ford, Artaud, Colver, Avondale, Bauer, R. 
Pateman, and Mr. Henry Neville. 


RePYAtL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 








At %, 
A QUIET FAMILY. 

Miss I’, Leslie and Mr. TI. Jackson. 

At 8, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 

Mr. J. Jefferson, Messrs. W. Terris, H. 
Russell, Furtado, Ford, Bentley, &e. ; 
Mesdames R. Coghlan, L. Buckstone, Pal- 
mer, Phillips, HW. Barry Allcroft, &e. 

Concluding with 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 
AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THornr. 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
C. W. Garthorne, J. P. Bernard, David 
James; Mesdames Amy Roselle, Kate 
Bishop, Nellie Waters, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 








LYCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


At 8.30, 
THE LYONS MAIL. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Messrs. Mead, 
Brooke, Archer, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, 
&e.; Misses Virginia Francis, Lydia 
Howard, and Isabel Bateman. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE. 
At 8, 
NEW MEN AND OLD ACRES, 
By Tom Taylor and A. W. Dubourg. 
Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Gaston Murray, 
Mrs. Stephens, Miss Kate Aubrey; Mr. 
Kelly, Mr. Anson, Mr. Conway, Mr. Cath- 
cart, Mr. Ersser Jones, Mr. Hare. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun Ho.LiuinasHeEAD. 


At 8.30, 
MON MARIE EST A VERSAILLES. 
At 9.15, 
LE HOMARD. 








At 10, 
LES CHANSONS DE SUZON. 
Malle. Theresa and company. 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
ON AND OFF. 
Mr. G. Leitch, &e. 
At 8.15, 
MAMMON. 

Messrs. Cox, Grahame, Chamberlaine, 
Webber, and W. H. Vernon; Misses 
Hughes, Taylor, and Ada Swanborough. 

THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 

Messrs. Marius, Cox, &c.; Mesdames N. 
Bouverie, Venne, Wilson, &c. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
X At 7.15, 
BROWNE THE MARTYR. 








At 8, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. Ryder, W. J. Hill, C. Harcourt, 
J. Billington, H. H. Vincent, and E. 
Righton; Miss Emma Ritta and Miss 
Lydia Foote. 








ara Basket. 


M &. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 


Iss NEILSON’S 
AMERICAN TOUR. 
All letters to be addressed to care of 
Messrs. Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-sq., 


New York City. 
. DION BOUCICAULT 
M® 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 








ME. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Albany, 21st May. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MR. J. lL. TOOLE. 


ProvincraL Tour. 
Me 
Me: JAMES FERNANDEZ, 
Address— 


Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-terrace. 














EDWARD TERRY. 


Provinciat Tour. 
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HENRY FERRAND, 


R. 
M Disengaged. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club, Adelphi-ter. 
FURNEAUX COOK, 


R. 
M FOLLY THEATRE. 
Address, Junior Garrick Club. 








Miss ADA CAVENDISH, 


now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 





MSS GENEVIEVE WARD. 
Address, 232, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


MISS MAGGIE MOORE 
and Mr. J. C. WILLIAMSON. 
Returned to America. 











M ISS NELLY 
Disengaged. 

Amateur Performances. 
Address, 8, Tavistock-place, Tavistock- 
square, W.C. 

Agent, Mr. Blackmore. 


HARRIS, 





ISS MARIA HARRIS, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


ISS KATE FIELD, 
Late of St. James’s Theatre. 


ME. J. H. BARNES, 
OPERA COMIQUE, 
Every Evening. 
GAIETY Matinées. 








ME. ODELL. Address, 
: J 


unior Garrick Club. 





R. GEORGE HONEY, 
PRINCE OF WALEs’s THEATRE. 


Address, Junior Garrick Club. 
M®- HORACE WIGAN 
At Liberty. 

Address, 206, Euston-road. 

Me 
Grose THEATRE. 
Address— 


Temple Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 





CHARLES HARCOURT, 





Me: R. D°OYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus will be out in 
afew days. Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 





NOTICE to MANAGERS.—* THE 

WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 





Books. 





SERMONS FROM SHAKSPERE, 
by the Rev. PAXTON HOOD, 
fire now appearing in 
THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE 
Every Friday. 
One Penny. Sold everywhere. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, Sc. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CHartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, &c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

**Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work uvon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and informstion.”—Era. 


““He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sanger's, Se. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.” —Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.””—Academy, 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Sc. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 


** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and plea- sant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 

** One of the most amusing books of the season,” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by Cuaries HInDLey. 
With Many Quaint Ilustrations. 


** Mr. Hindley has pape ge together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 


well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 

reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 

different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion. 
** Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Telegraph, 





QP tscellaneous. 


MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD, 


| he consequence of difficulties 

. having arisen with regard to the 

se of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 

mously at a Meeting of the Committee 

held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 

don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 

Memorial an open question until the sub- 

scription lists fev been closed, when the 

matter will be submitted to the decision of 

the meeting of the subscribers. 

COMMITTEE : 

8. B. Bancrort, |CHarLEs Matnews, 

J. Boosry, Joun Murpny, 

J. B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 

H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGeEr, 

F. B. Cuairerton, |J. R. Prancné, 

J. S. CLarkr, CHARLES SANTLEY, 

J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 

C. L. GruNEISEN, Barry SvuLiivan, 

JoHN Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 

Freperick HawkIns,| THomas THORNE, 

Henry Irvine, J. L. Toor, 

DaviD JAMES, Goprrey TURNER, 

A. B. Ketty, EpMuND YATES. 


Honorary Treasurer— 
WitiiamM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 





Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any ~ 
member of the Committee. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 








Purchased. ‘Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 
Mr. W. PARKIN, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8@Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 


EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tooth, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 


| ie PORTANT NOTICE— 

ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, ber 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
Regent-quadrant; City Establishment, 
55, Ludgate-hill. 


| eammeane g EFFERVESCING 
VOICE LOZENGES. 

As used by Madame Tietjens and Principal 
Members of the Operatic Company. 
Price 1s., by post, 1s. 2d., of 
WILLIAM T. COOPER, CHEMIST, 
26, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
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